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The attributes of concrete aggregates are often hard to measure. Some 
perform well in one situation — some in another. But American Aggregates 
Corporation provides a wide range of uniform, high quality products that 
measure up well in any situation. Our policy of Total Product Treatment 
is your assurance that all concrete aggregates have had the benefit of 
treatment by Heavy Media Separation. 


Specify or purchase natural, rounded aggregates from American Aggregates 
Corporation — pioneers in quality gravel aggregate. 


Natural gas total energy systems 
for on-site power generation 


Now natural Gas total energy systems are pro- 
viding on-site power generation, heating and air 
conditioning in schools, commercial buildings, 
industrial plants, apartment buildings and 
others from coast to coast. 


How? Through the Gas total energy concept, 
where natural Gas engines or turbines are used 


-a ส ม น ee= oO 


to power electric generators, while heat that 
otherwise would be wasted is recovered and 
put to work in meeting all heating and air 
conditioning requirements. 


Economical? These natural Gas total energy 
systems are operating at efficiencies of 60% 
or more. And their versatility and dependability 
of operation are winning hands down over other 
competitive-type systems. 

As an added bonus to Michigan users, 
special rates are available which contribute 


still further to the attractiveness of natural 
Gas total energy systems. Isn't it worth your 
while then to find out more about Gas total 
energy systems and how they can benefit your 
planned or present projects? Just write or call 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, One 
Woodward Avenue, Major Project Sales Division, 
Detroit, Michigan. 965-8000, ext. 2975. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS company C> 
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DRAMA in architecture beautifully serves drama in the performing arts: for 
the new Fine Arts Center at the University of Oklahoma, Tulsa architect A. Blaine 
Imel selected a slender steel Fenmark grid system to carry the grayed glass of the 
foyer; and cellular steel longspan “D” panels for the floor and roof. A contemporary 
classic utilizing all the advantages of the latest structural systems by F STRA. 


A representative will call at your request. Fenestra Incorporated, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


FENESTRA 
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Steel is COMPATIBILITY 


Compatibility in construction, whether a large high rise or a 
simple parking garage, means freedom from the annoyance 
and time loss of readjustments. 


Steel elements are built and finished at the factory. They 
fit with precision. No allowance need by made for tempera- 
ture, humidity or construction-day scheduling. 


Basic Framing System, Floor Assemblies, Stairs, Doors and 
Door Frames, Window Sash, Wall Panels and Driving Ramps 
. all are Better, Quicker and More Satisfactory in Steel. 


For a Better Building, a tighter construction schedule and 
freedom from delays, Specify Steel! 


For information on the latest concepts in design 
and engineering with steel, contact: 


GREAT LAKES FABRICATORS and ERECTORS ASSOCIATION 
809 New Center Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202 


(313) 875-4222 


Next Month -CONCRETE 


The first of a series of articles 
on Building Technology. 


„I.T. Student Forum 
bn Community Ugliness 
The Student Chapter, AIA at Law- 
ence Institute of Technology is to be 
ommended for their organization of 
Forum on Community Ugliness 
hich was held Saturday evening, Jan- 
ary 29, 1966. The panel, composed of 
rchitect, William Kessler, AIA; Poli- 
fician-Councilman William Brickley of 
Detroit; business representative, Craig 
mith of Sullivan-Smith realty com- 
any; Planner, Gerald Crane, AIA; 
nd Sociologist Dr. Robert Smock, 
h.D., technical director of TALUS, 
ulled few punches as they addressed 
eir opening remarks to the responsi- 
ilities and failings of each of their 
espective professions in the commu- 
ity. 
Many of the questions addressed to 
panel after their presentation cen- 
Pred on problems of planning imple- 
entation. Mr. Smith, a former mem- 
er of the Detroit Planning Commis- 
ion cited the need for a Planning 
jommission with more authority. Smith 
lso cited the conformity which 
emed to be inherent in the decision 
aking processes of business and goy- 
nment and urged the development 
controls which could flexibly re- 
bond to new and creative planning 
bncepts with tax and other govern- 
ental incentives given to good devel- 
pment. Councilman Brickley noted 
responsibility placed on public of- 
ials for the creation of a climate for 
tion. Both Brickley and planner Ger- 
เส Crane discussed the lack of con- 
rn among citizens regarding public 
pace and their lack of involvement in 
e planning process. 
The comments made could have 
pen anticipated but the fact the For- 
brought together individuals with 
ch diverse interests and backgrounds 
a credit to the students at LIT. 
ne might wonder if anyone else could 
ave put such a group together and 
tained such a lively and positive re- 
onse. In this respect the Student 
hapter AIA at L.I.T. has performed 
1 admirable service to the community. 


HEC&S Announce 
Appointments 

The appointments of Henry Wil- 
liam Ruifrok, AIA as Project Admin- 
istrator and Charles P. Stapleton, AIA 
as Chief of the Architectural Depart- 
ment, have been announced by Julian 
R. Cowin, president of Harley, Elling- 
ton, Cowin and Stirton, Inc., archi- 
tects-engineers-planners. 

Ruifrok, who joined the firm in 
1959 as Chief of the Architectural De- 


Henry W. Ruifrok 


partment, is in charge of completion 
of the South Macomb Hospital and 
the new classroom and office building 
at Western Michigan University. He 
earned his Bachelor’s Degree in Archi- 
tecture at the University of Michigan 
and is a registered architect in the 
State of Michigan. He holds member- 
ships in the American Institute of 
Architects, the Michigan Society of Ar- 
chitects and the Engineering Society 
of Detroit. For many years, he has been 
active in the profession and is cur- 
rently a member of the Hospital Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Chapter, AIA. 


Charles P. Stapleton 


Stapleton has been a member of 
HECKS since 1964 and is a registered 
architect in Michigan, South Dakota 
and the District of Columbia. A na- 
tive Detroiter, he attended the College 
of Engineering of the Detroit Institute 
of Technology as well as both the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va., while in 
service during World War II. Staple- 
ton is a member of the AIA and MSA 
and has been active in the profession 
for the past 20 years. 


Goals Conference in Ann Arbor 


The Huron Valley Chapter, A.I.A. 
was one of the initial organizers and 
sponsors for the Ann Arbor Area 
Goals Conference. held January 25 
from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. The 
Conference represented an important 
event in the Chapter’s continued effort 
to bring problems caused by Ann Ar- 
bor's rapid growth to the attention of 
both citizens and city officials. 

Following the keynote address by 
Grady Clay, Editor of Landscape 
Architecture Quarterly, the 450 attend- 
ees participated in three symposia re- 
lating to specific area problems, The 
Relation of Ann Arbor to the Sur- 
rounding Area, Education and Com- 
munity Growth and The Changing 
Character of Ann Arbor. Small work- 
shops followed the main symposia 
which gave citizens, officials, and plan- 
ners a unique opportunity to pursue 
the question of community goals in 
an atmosphere of direct communica- 
tion. 

The success of the Conference was 
documented not only by the enthu- 
siasm of the remarkably large group 
attending, but by the vigorous follow- 
up which continues from citizens’ 
groups in the community. The Chapter 
intends to develop further programs 
to encourage better and more com- 
prehensive planning in the Ann Arbor 
Metropolitan area. The Conference 
had active participation by a large 
number of chapter members with four 
members contributing to the format 
and development of the Conference. 
Joseph T. A. Lee served as Chairman 
of the Steering Committee, Roger 
Clemence and Robert Beckley served 
on the Program Subcommittee, along 
with Robert Carpenter, who was a 
member of the Steering Committee. 
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Detroiter On 
ASCE Program 
Alfred Zweig, Assistant Chief Struc- 
| tural Engineer, Albert Kahn Associa- 
M Den Braven ted Architects and Engineers, pre- 
e sented a paper at the American Society 
of Civil Engineers’ Structural Engi- 
| | Our 53rd Anniversary B neering Conference held in Miami, 
Florida recently. Mr. Zweig's paper 
was devoted to the subject of concrete 


KARL FEISTAMMEL CO. 


slabs design 


—— SHEET METAL — 
— VENTILATING —— 
— AIR CONDITIONING — 


Holy Communion Lutheran Church 
Detroit 


๑ Alfred Zweig Lead coated copper tower from specifica- 
tions prepared by Architect, James B. 


Mr. Zweig is a Fellow of the Ameri- ก ร อา ATA 


can Society of Civil Engineers and is 


a member o the — ria of Roofing of All Kinds 
: Professional Engineers, the Michigan 
9080 Alpine Avenue Viona g ป 8 Ornamental, Experimental, 
Association of the Professions and the Constructional Sheet Metal, 
Detroit 4, Michigan American Concrete Institute. Long Pipelining and 


Sanitation Installation 


WE 3-7494-5-6 | active in professional affairs, he is im- 
+ dl | D- 


mediate past president of the ACI's 
Detroit Chapter and, over the years, 
has authored many important techni- 
cal papers. 


OA 8-3155 
92 S. Washington Oxford, Mich. 


AR-LITE PANELS 
Save $78,000 
In Construction Costs! 


AR-LITE custom panels with natural 
aggregates embedded in a unique 
copolymer thermosetting resin . . . 
in creative color to, the architect's 
preference . . . is lightweight, 
proven durable and extremely 
economical! Dramatic savings were 
effected on this Ohio church with 
the use of ว ั ด ” Ar-Lite panels 

over masonry and 2” Ar-Lite, tongue 

๒ š and grooved on structural steel! 


Divinity Lutheran Church, Parma Heights, Ohio (under construction) 
Andonian & Ruza, AIA * D. W. Rankin, Inc., General Contractor 


AR-LITE . . . The Leading Tested And Proven Exposed Aggregate Panel 


rchitectural Research Corp. 
AR-LITE PANEL DIVISION 
12068 Woodbine, Detroit, Mich. 48239 + Phone 538-4010 
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Golf League 
Opener Announced 


Edgewood Country Club in Union 
Lake is the location for the first meet- 
ing of the Detroit Architectural Golf 
League on May 17, 1966, announced 
by League President Ray McCalpin. 
Other locations for the League’s 1966 
season include Farmington, Meadow- 
brook, Lakepointe and Oakland Hills 
Country Clubs. 


All prospective members are urged 
to contact Charlie Martin at WE 3-1335 
or Vic Specht at 547-6880 for member- 
ship applications. Membership applica- 
tions will also be available at several 
booths at the MSA Convention, March 
16 and 17, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Remember, your membership must 
be renewed each year. 


Arnold J. Werner Co. 
Announces New Product 


The Arnold J. Werner Co. of 504 
New Center Building, Detroit have 
been appointed distributors for DE- 
COR-CEM, a cement-base wall surfac- 
ing material. The Werner Co. will act 
as distributors for the entire State of 
Michigan. 


DECOR-CEM is a product devel- 
oped through research into the prob- 
lems encountered in coating surfaces 
which contain a cement base. After 
four years of testing by the Portland 
Cement Association and independent 
laboratories for thermal shock, water 
absorption, fade resistance, efflores- 
cence and ultra-violet radiation, a coat- 
ing was developed which could be 
easily applied and yet stand up under 
the most abusive conditions. 


Because of DECOR-CEMS cement 
base it provides a chemical as well as 
a mechanical bond with cement based 
materials such as, cinder block, cement, 
block and poured in place concrete 
surfaces. DECOR-CEM is suitable for 
both interior and exterior surfaces 
and may be applied in three different 
textures, smooth, marbleized or rough. 
It is possible to apply the material by 
trowel or spray application. The thick- 
ness may be varied from a thin coat 
which leaves joints and shadow lines 
exposed to a monolithic application 
up to 2 inches thick. Dyes added di- 
rectly to the material make it possible 
to attain almost any color or combi- 
nation of colors as an integral part 
of the material. DECOR-CEM pro- 
vides a hard, unbroken, vitreous wall 
surfacing, bonded to the surface to 
which it is applied, yet, it is washable, 
stain, fade and crack resistant. 


Protection 
by Experts 


The complete fire protection system in the new 23-story First 


Federal office building was 


installed by Glanz & Killian, 


Detroit’s fastest growing mechanical contractor. Included 
were the sprinkler system, standpipe system and fire pump. 


Whatever your needs in fire protection, check with the Glanz 


Killian experts. They have the experience and integrity that 


assures you the finest system at minimum cost. 


1761 W. FOREST » DETROIT, MICH, 48208 
TE 1-7820 


GLANZ 
๕ ๕ 22 ๕ 
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COMPLETE MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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DESIGN 


WITH THE CHARACTER, 
WARMTH and CHARM ONLY 


ARG CAN GIVE 


The classic natural beauty, warmth and unique 


personality of custom mill work will give your 
project the enduring appeal of crafted quality 
When you require unmatchable individuality for 
an original design, Erb Restrick’s Eton Mill is your 
Everything is made to the order of the 
discriminating architect 
For your convenience, we will provide complete 
ificaiton assistance for all the mill work you 
There is no obligation of course 
strick, high quantity buying assures you 
the most reasonable prices without sacrificing top 
workmanship. 
Think of wood when you reach for genuine, lasting 
beauty 


SN ETON MILL DIVISION 


1884 /VFSTLNGISNY LUMBER COMPANY 


425 S. Eton Road, Birmingham, Mich.+ Telephone MI 4-5300 


12 APRILS 


... That is what you can offer your customers 
when you work with SISCO! Twelve months of 
controlled rain, any time they want it. 
SISCO also offers a complete design service 


backed by over 40 years of experience. Such 


quality materials as Buckner rotary pop-up 
sprinklers and automatic controls are recom- 
mended and stocked by SISCO and its distrib- 
utors. Choose materials by SISCO and be an 
irrigation expert by proxy!! 


CONTROLLED RAIN 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SUPPLY CO. 


Division of A. J. Miller, Inc. 1316 North Campbell Road + Royal Oak, Michigan 
Detroit Phone: 313, 548-7272 Chicago Phone: 312, 346-9355 


Look under BUCKNER Sprinklers in the Yellow Pages 
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M.S.A. Document No. 65-8 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES 
including 
Schedule of Recommended 
Basic Compensation 
Now Available From 
MICHIGAN SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS 
28 W. Adams, Detroit 48226 


Document No. 65-8 $ .50 per copy 


Schedule Only $ .05 per copy 


EDITORIAL 


The MSA Bulletin is one of a number of journals de- 
signed to be read by architects and people who are inter- 
ested in what architects are doing and thinking. As a 
professional journal it has two responsibilities. One, it 
must provide information, and two, it must be a vehicle 
for communication and the exchange of ideas. To be useful 
the ideas and the nature of the information contained in 
the Bulletin must reflect the current thinking of the pro- 
fession and the building industry. 

The paradoxes which confront the architect today are 
many. We have extended our ability to solve building 
problems a hundred-fold, yet it becomes increasingly difh- 
cult to clearly define and isolate the many factors which 
constantly affect our designs. We have an abundance of 
material resources at our disposal, yet we are constantly 
under pressure to build more for less money, substituting 
novelty for quality. Even though we have an unbelievably 
affluent society, the cumulative effect of our building has 
created some of the most banal environments man has ever 
known. FORTUNE magaine recently featured an article 
entitled “The Architects: A Chance for Greatness’. The 
title appears to be prophetic, yet the question persists 
whether our profession can do all that is to be asked of it in 
the coming years. 

In 1965, construction was a $53 billion industry. If we 
have forty years in which to duplicate all of man’s previous 
building efforts as President Johnson suggests, this figure 
must represent the bottom of the construction curve over 
the next five decades. The complex design problems we face 
can no longer be solved by using the “eureka” or “schaz- 
/ ล ล ล ล ท” method. Site engineering, location analysis, struc- 
ural engineering, programming, material specification, de- 
tail development, supervision, salesmanship and research 
have all become a part of the design process. As the dollar 
volume of construction goes up — so does the responsibility 
placed upon the architect. 


Certainly no person or single group of people have all 
the answers to the numerous problems which face our 
profession. We strongly feel the MSA Bulletin can act as 
a vehicle for constructive communication, communication 
that will seek answers to current problems facing the ar- 
chitect and at the same time raise significant questions 
regarding the profession and the building industry. 


There are many ways of collecting, sorting, and grouping 
the problems we face. We have chosen to deal with two 
major categories, design and planning development, and 
building technology, and try if we can to neatly categorize 
everything under these two headings. 


DESIGN AND PLANNING DEVELOPMENT will con- 
sider the various aspects of building and environmental 
design, and will include information relating to program- 
ing, analytical procedures, engineering design, urban de- 
sign, office procedures, governmental legislation, and re- 
lated design fields. 


BUILDING TECHNOLOGY will consider the various 
aspects of building and construction and will include in- 
formation relating to new materials, methods, specifications, 
testing procedures, application and research. 


Each month we plan to bring you articles and comments 
which relate to one or both of these areas. As our sources 
of information we will use manufacturer's representatives, 
suppliers, contractors, educators, consultants, and architects 
from offices of varying sizes throughout the Michigan region. 

As well as providing news of the profession as it has done 
in the past, the Bulletin will attempt to examine the role 
and responsibilities of the achitect and the contruction in- 
dustry as they relate to the creation of a better physical 
environment. Having established this as our task for the 
coming months, we eagerly solicit your aid, advice and 
criticism. 
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UGLY? 


The dictionary definition of ‘ugly’ reads as follows: “l. 
Offensive to the sight, contrary to beauty, hideous. 2. Offen 
sive from a moral aspect, repulsive, น What is ‘ugly’? 

A popular song in 1965 entitled DOWNTOWN expressed 
a rather interesting point of view regarding some of the 
abstract physical characteristics of downtown. 


When you're all alone, 
and life is making you lonel 
you can always go - DOWNTOWN 


When you've got worries, 
all the noise and the hurries 
seem to help, I know DOWNTOWN 


Just listen to the music of the 


Quen s traffic in the city, 
linger on the sidewalk, 


” H 
พ ด พ Jon 


น เง 
a HI | the neon lights are pretty. 
oe 


YLI 


How can you lose? 


"as 


J Te 


i The lights are much brighter there, 
LE s. sh. 


you can forget all your troubles, 
forget all your care, 
so go DOWNTOWN. 


It will be great when you're 
DOWNTOWN 

No finer place for sure 
DOWNTOWN 

Everything's waiting for you. 


The song characterizes DOWNTOWN as being a pleas 
ant place to go, at least certainly not ugly. Yet there are 
two specific references to aspects of downtown which, to 
many people, represent ugliness. “Just listen to the music 
of the traffic in the city, linger on the sidewalk, the neon 
lights are pretty.” Traffic noise and gaudy neon lights can 
be found on most anyone's list of detracting elements in 
an urban environment. Yet these two elements are the basic 
components of Times Square, New York, undeniably an 
exciting place to be, a place where “you can forget all your 
troubles, forget all your care.” Times Square is a character- 
istic twentieth century square and it has its counterparts 
in cities throughout the world. It perhaps can not be labeled 
either beautiful or ugly for it enjoys qualities of excitement 
that demand ambiguity. Thus our first dictionary definition 
of ugly seems difficult to apply, “1. Offensive to sight, con- 
trary to beauty, hideous.” 
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A second song, recently recorded by folksinger Pete Seger, 
expounds on the suburban environment. 


Little boxes on the hillside, 

Little boxes made of ticky-tack, 
Little boxes, little boxes, little boxes 
All the same. 


There's a green one, and a pink one, 
And a blue one and a yellow one, 
And they're all made out of ticky-tack, 
And they all look just the same. 


And the people in the houses 

All go to the university, 

And they all get put in boxes, little boxes, 
All the same. 


And there's doctors and there's 
And there's business executives, 

And they're all made out of ticky-tacky, 
And they're all just the same. 


lawyers, 


And they all play on the golf course 
And drink their Martini dry, 

And they all have pretty children 
And the children go to school. 


And the children go to summer camp 
And then to the university, 
And they all get put in boxes 
And they come out the same. 


And the boys go into business 

And marry and raise a family, 

And they all get put in boxes, little boxes, 
All the same. 


‘There's a green one, and a pink one, 
And a blue one and yellow one, 

And they're all made out of ticky-tacky, 
And they all look just the same. 


These lyrics seem to confound our second dictionary defi- 
nition of ugly, “2. Offensive from a moral aspect, repul- 
sive, . . . ” While the singular aspects of the song, home 
ownership, university education, pretty children, summer 
camps, ete. seem virtuous enough the resultant lack of indi- 
viduality is presented as a rather ‘ugly’ prospect. Mr. Seeger's 
feelings about suburban ugliness are supported by many 
others. 

Ugliness i 
intentionall 
least one e 


illusive. There are very few things that are 
designed to be ugly. Everyone can think of at 
mple of a building, designed most sensitively, 
carefully constructed, using the best materials, which when 
built has been quite beautiful indeed. But, soon the beau- 
tiful building is engulfed by a strip of development and 
is joined by other beautiful buildings. The buildings them- 
selves are not ugly, yet the environment they create, even 
without signs and wires, remains ugly because of the lack 
of respect each building has for the other, Beauty and ugli- 
ness here again, are illusive. 

Ralph Lazarus in a recent issue of the Saturday Review 
addressed the following comments to businessmen con- 
cerned with urban development. They are quoted here 
because they can be applied just as aptly to the problems 
of ugliness. “Before we can effectively analyze things as 
they are, we will have to define things as they ought to be. 
We can then determine the obstacles to these goals and 
list them in order of priority, It is our hope that business- 
men can lay the foundation for working out a program of 
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action that would tackle important obstacles and move our 
urban society in the direction of clearly articulated goals. 
Whether or not we can do this job will depend primarily 
on our ability to define our goals specifically enough so 
that the obstacles that stand in the way of reaching them 
can be identified and their order of priority agreed upon.” 

The formulation of goals is not easy but without specific 
goals we will quickly be lost in a morass of confused defini- 
tions and intentions. Everyone has their own definition 
of ugliness and beauty. We must get beyond these and 
specify in reasonable terms the kinds of physical environ- 
ments we think are suitable to the divergent needs of our 
society. 

A recent Goals Conference in Ann Arbor, sponsored by 
the Huron Valley Chapter AIA with ten other local organi- 
zations, struggled with the problem of formulating com- 
munity goals. They found it was not an easy task, but not 
impossible. It does take time and objectivity for a commu- 
nity to come to grips with where it is going. It also takes 
groups and individuals with conflicting points of view, 
working together. 

Before we can eliminate blight we must decide what we 
want as an alternative. The alternative can be stated by 

each individual community no matter how large or small. 
The specific problems of blight in Ann Arbor, Grand Rap- 
ids, Lansing, Flint, Traverse City, or Detroit are all similar, 
just as the pressures affecting these communities are similar. 
Each community, however, must decide for itself goals 
which are appropriate. 

Grady Clay, Editor of Landscape Architecture Quarterly 
and Urban Affairs Editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
gave the keynote address at the Ann Arbor Goals Con- 
ference. His remarks concerning pressures on the American 
city and their influence on the goal formualtion process are 
included here, in part. 

FIRST: The changes taking place in our cities are, in 
fact, changes in our whole society, and not often a reflec- 
tion of purely local conditions. 

The changes to our cities reflect national and world- 
wide industrialization, and the free movement of goods, 
services and workers from one job or region to another; 
they reflect changed buying habits; they come from in- 
creased membership in national cults, societies, and think- 
groups. Many so-called “grass-roots” movements have their 
real roots in national propaganda campaigns by trade as- 
sociations 

The nationalization of the West Coast teen-age culture, 

with 0 shindigs, j jamborees, the surfing craze in 
inland lakes, is a case in point. 
SECONDLY: Many changes taking place are no more than 
a continuation of the ancient struggle between the sprawlers 
and the centralizers; between those who wish to contain 
development in an “orderly” pattern, and those who wish 
to overrun and overjump all fetters and restraints. 

‘Today, I submit, that ancient theory is running out of 
facts, just as many parts of the United States and its urban 
areas are running out of usable and easily accessible space. 
Two years ago, when California passed New York as the 
most populous of the United States, it also passed another 
milestone. In the first five months of 1963, there were more 
permits issued for new apartment units than for single- 
family houses in Los Angeles and surrounding counties. 
In short, California discovered the horrid fact that it would 
have to go upward, rather than outward, to find space for 
economic housing. 

The ancient struggle between centralizers and spreaders, 
between open-rangers and the barbed-wire fencers, the 
suburban land speculator and the big-city tax collector, the 
sewer extensioneers, and the cautious budgeteers, is part 
of the everyday struggle in every major city. The point is 
not so much what can be done about it—there are plenty 
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of available remedies to shift the balance in favor of central 
sensible restraint—but that this is a key element in urban 
change today, and civic organizations should do every- 
thing in their power to keep the issues sharp and clear; 
and to remember that it isn't necessarily a phony fight 
invented by a politically ambitious mayor. Rather, it is a 
historic struggle over the allocation of scarce resources, and 
should be solved with sophistication and knowledge of its 
historic roots. 

THIRDLY: We should not be confused by talk about “in- 
creasing density" of population. Historically speaking, the 
density of population in most cities of the world is getting 
less, not greater; and the American city leads the world in 
its rate of spread into new and sprawling patters of low- 
density. 

Studies made by the Athens Center for Ekistics, a five- 
year study of world-wide trends in urbanization, show that 
most cities of the world, until the 20th century, existed at 
densities ranging between 150 to 300 per hectare, or per 
acre. The city of Athens, Greece, has remained at a density 
of about 180-190 per hectare for some 3,000 years up to 
1850. Modern cities range from densities of 400 per hec- 
tare (180 per acre) in Moscow to 12 per hectare (4.8 per 
acre) in Los Angeles. 

(Note: these are measurements of density for the metro- 
politan built-up or settled area and not necessarily the same 
as the density of the legal or political city.) 

Cities are using up more space, which means people are 
using up more space and time to get through each day. The 
19th century faced problems of high density—overcrowding, 
tenements, disease, epidemics. The 20th century faces prob- 
lems of low density—suburban sprawl, expensive utility ex- 
tensions, more traffic, more time spent or lost between home, 
job and other activities. The tenement conditions of the 
last century—fouled atmosphere, overcrowding, danger to 
life and limb—have moved out of the house and into the 
street and highway. 

But high density has its rewards: the possibility of face-to- 
face encounter and negotiation, the chance for a clap on 
the back, an exchange of goods, information, the stimula- 
tion of ideas. These were based on proximity in the past. 
What of the future? 

There are traps, however, in looking at density as the 

only key to the quality of environment. Low-density in an 
urban area may do nothing more than keep people too far 
apart for real community life. Last fall I went through the 
Watts area of Los Angeles. It is a remarkably low-density 
area, with hundreds of vacant lots, thousands of small single- 
family houses. The vacant lots are covered with trash and 
broken glass, and serve no useful purpose except to increase 
the distance one must travel to get groceries, haircuts and 
other necessities of daily life. This is one kind of “spacious 
living,” but it appears badly suited to the needs of low- 
income families. And of course density is no substitute for 
hope and jobs; the riots last summer showed that clearly 
enough. 
FOURTH: As a corollary of the decrease in density, the 
historic power of the city center is diminishing. The out- 
ward flow of power and decisions from the central business 
district is meeting a counter-flow from the powerful new 
suburban industrial centers. New prestigeous office build- 
ings in Clayton, Missouri, are renting for more per square 
foot than buildings in downtown St. Louis, and many pow- 
erful businessmen who once would have personified down- 
town power now commute from suburban home to sub- 
urban office. 

I think it significant that the New York Regional Plan 
studies by Raymond Vernon in 1960 found that the fastest- 
growing segment of metropolitan trafic was within the in- 
ner and outer suburbias, rather than following the old 
in-and-out radial pattern. 


This low-density pattern ensures as well a great variety 

of occupations, architectural forms and shapes, and activi- 
ties. It is time for us to forget our stereotypes about the 
classic single-family house subdivision, the Levittowns of 
New Jersey and elsewhere, these “seedbeds of conformity,” 
massive collections of look-alike houses for think-alike peo- 
ple. These descriptions are true enough, in their limited 
ways, but “suburbi s growing more complex, taking on 
more functions, looking and acting more differently all the 
time. 
FIFTH: The processes of city life are getting to be more 
independent of place. The phrase “footloose industry” ap- 
plies to a wider variety each year. Many economic opera- 
tions are no longer rooted to one place. Neither are their 
workers and executives. Its not where you do it, but how 
and why that counts. Grandfather may have been rooted 
to one farm for most of his life, but to most of us this is 
a dangerous burden. “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
was once an admonition against rolling. Today it's a warn- 
ing that you better keep moving to keep up with the job 
opportunities. 

This transition from place to process means that habits, 
jobs, social organizations and businesses which are totally 
rooted to one place and no other will be increasingly sub- 
ject to competition. I am not referring obviously to miner- 
al-extracting or other resource-based businesses. But I do 
observe that in middle-sized cities, more and more local 
committees, boards and agencies are run by men whose 
business keeps them home. This is one reason why one sees 
local lawyers and real estate men whose stock-in-trade is a 
local clientele, increasingly holding strong local positions. 
In contrast, the upper-echelon managers of nationally-owned 
companies take less interest in local affairs, since they know 
they may be moved. The “footloose” and rising executive 
usually doesn’t want to be “tied down,” and local civic 
affairs are that much poorer for it. 

We tend more and more to move ourselves, rather than 
our residence; to “substitute mobility for location.” We 


can move one mile cheaper than ever before, and faster; 
we can shop an entire metropolitan area for a job, a house, 
automobile or any other piece of essential merchandise 
worth the trip. 

Among other things, land farther and farther from the 
center of the traditional city is becoming part of the me- 
tropolis. Doxiadis Associates, city planners, have done a 
study of land “bought for urban purposes” on the out- 
skirts of Detroit. They find that land in recent years has 
been bought for Detroit's urban purposes (industrial re- 
location, speculation or whatever) as far as 110 miles west 
of Detroit. At that point the researchers ran into evidence 
that there was a counter move of urbanization coming 
eastward from Chicago. So this is the future size of these 
two huge metropoliton areas. 


SIXTH: The difference between communities are changing, 
and the St. Louis, Detroit, Minneapolis or Mobile that you 
and I knew only 15 years ago may be undergoing trans- 
formations that are seldom recognized piecemeal. 

For example, between 1950 and 1960 the typical metro- 
politan population of the United States purchased a larger 
ratio of its goods and services from local producers than 
prior to World War II.* Therefore, the typical city is pro- 
ducing a wider range of the goods and services it needs, 
and for many standard items it no longer has to place 
orders out of town. It is more diversified. 

This means that in any given city you can find a wide 
range of activities quite similar to those going in any other 
city. They are more diversified. The one-industry or “com- 
pany town” is harder to find than a generation ago. 

This may be one reason we keep hearing that “All cities 
are getting to be more and more alike.” It ought to remind 
us of the scarcity value of community differences, of unique 
landscape and cultural activities. As time goes on, as con- 
ventions and travel increase, as a more footloose public 
continues to look for uniqueness, such activities and places 


* See Report on Economy of Lexington, Ky., 1965, Hammer & Asso- 
ciates, Washington, D. C 
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will become more important as magnets for visitors, con- 
ventions and newcomers. 

SEVENTH: The size of typical units of society is getting 
1 organizations. 
e non-local influ- 


larger: cities, airports, corporations and soc 
‘The bigger the unit, the more powerful a 
ences. 

And the bigger the unit, the more likely it will be to 
find a location at the edge or outside the traditional city. 
“The infiltration of international elements really starts at 
the outskirts of the city,” says the Greek city planner, Con- 
stantinos Doxiadis, whose firm is working especially in the 
under-developed nations. 


And the more non-local in finance, impetus and owner- 
ship, the less susceptible it will be to influences of local 
architecture, local building traditions, hiring practices, 
banking procedures. The edge of the city has become a 
major point-of-intervention for new and competing ideas. 
Our traditional orientation to the center may make us 
blind to the big things happening “out there.” 


EIGHTH: Information is growing more institutionalized 
and Systematic. 1 find fewer people all the time who treat 
information which they possess as a personal belonging; 
and more and more people who consider knowledge and 
information in a kind of neutral way. 

All around us are arising new information systems, based 
on non-interview techniques of information-assembly. The 
interview is increasingly merely a low-skilled method of 
assembling raw materials far down in the information sys- 
tem. 


The well-informed newspaper editor is still a useful port- 
of-call for businessmen testing out a community climate, 
for politicians and others. But increasingly, the editor's 
ouce-unique command of community knowledge is being 
shared, if not taken over, by municipal data centers, uni- 
versity research centers, by the joint centers for urban 
studies, a new one called “the center for developmental 
change,” and such exotica. 

In metropolitan terms, information is power. He who 
possesses the best information systems will get more power. 
This is one reason why there’s so much in-fighting going 
on today for Federal and foundation grants to set up met- 
ropolitan data centers. Whoever controls the centers can 
get first access to their findings, and to the money and 
power that will flow from them. 

The pressure of sophisticated information, controlled by 
non-local sources may grow greater. It will put—in fact, 
it is putting—people with access only to locally-generated 
knowledge, in an increasingly inferior position. Lacking 
knowledge that can be compared on a nation-wide basis, 
the “locals” will be increasingly upstaged by the “nation- 
als.” This is part of a continual pressure exerted by the 
“big picture operators” upon those whose knowledge is 
limited to one particular place. 


NINTH: Decision-making is growing more formal. There 
are more people keeping minutes, drawing up tables of 
organization, setting up schedules for planned development, 
laying their hands on the future in an organized manner. 
Whether in every case they succeed or not is another ques- 
tion. Throughout our society, we are seeing the most thor- 
oughly organized efforts to affect social change, shift the 
course of human events, produce “orderly growth and d 
velopment” or even to “stop the world” so people can 
get off. 

Each decision tends to affect more people, over wider 
territory. You may dislike the power this trend puts into 
the hands of a President or a distant corporation president 
outside your own area; but it is a fact to be dealt with. 

Ë r to get at some of the processed by 
which your city is being changed. Many developments 
which were once thought to be, in the Adam Smithian 
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his makes it easi 


sense of the world, determined by the “invisible hand” of 
the market, are now seen as the direct result of a particular 
subsidy. We now recognize that the vast residential suburbs 
of the US are as much a result of artificial subsidy through 
the highway systems and FHA mortgage insurance, as they 
are simple market responses to “natural” demands from 
buyers. 


This has a vital effect on the looks of your community 
and mine. Decisions which affect the future are being made 
all about us. Many appear quite insignificant. Few are dra- 
matic enough to cause a political stir. One in a hundred 
will get the League of Women Voters or even the Garden 
Clubs into an uproar. 

But every day, decisions aftecting the vital growth and 
appearance of the community are being formally agreed 
upon. Somebody is keeping the minutes; small decisions are 
being stacked upon one another. Suddenly the average citi 
zen will wake up and discover that there is no turning 
back; there’s a new highway through the park, and the last 
turn-back decision was made six months ago. The decision 
was formal, it will stand up under a taxpayer's suit, and 
the highway—or whatever—will be built. 

This puts publicspirited citizens in a spot. Since cities 
are being developed more logically, with formal decisions, 
the citizen has now got to develop a new awareness of the 
important “pressure-points.” If he applies pressure too 
soon, he'll be told “your worries are premature. The plans 
aren't firmed up yet.” Then one day he discovers that he's 
“too late.” Somebody's already committed the thing to 
plans, and “it’s too expensive to go back and change plans.” 
My advice is: you're never too early to ask “why?” And 
you're never too late to suggest a re-count. 

This brings me to my final point: The public is more 
cager than ever before to secure an environment that is 
pleasant, enjoyable and beautiful. 

In the first place, they see the city as they never saw it 
before. Airplane travel has opened their eyes to the physi- 
cal facts of the city, its extent, physical spread, the nature 
of its relation to its hinterland, and especially to the won- 
ders and grander aspects of the man-made landscape in 
its larger sense. You cannot travel across the United States 
and still believe that God alone works his wonders on the 
world. For the landscape of America as we view it today 
is a man-made landscape. Its follies and uglifications are 
those of man. So are many of its great beauties the works 
of man, I would include the great corn-and-silo prairies 
of Illinois, the hedgerow-and-white-fence landscape of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee Bluegrass regions, the steeple- 
chase-country of Pennsylvania, the boulder-fenced fields 
of New England, and scores of others. We have produced 
beauty. It is within our power. From the air one can best 
see many new possibilities. 

The urban expressway is another device whereby people 
are learning to see the city in a new light; one can go 
clean through a city, quickly in one side and out the 
other; an aesthetic experience never before possible at 
such speed. This is a new experience for men, enabling 
them to think of their city in larger terms than before; 
to think of it as a whole, and not merely in the bits-and- 
pieces way produced by the old small-scale street system. 

As the “effective life-space” of the average city dweller 
increases, his view of his world expands: 


“each person will have interests in happenings over 
a larger segment of the field than at present. In the 
course of a year, he may actively participate in the 
life of a number of spatially-defined local communi- 
ties. As a result, he is likely to be less concerned with 
the fate of the community where he resides and more 
with activities that may be scattered throughout the 
field but are closest to his interests, leading to a 


stronger identification on his part with the realm as 
a whole, at the cost of a declining interest in purely 
local affairs . . .”® 


New information techniques also let us look at the city 
in a new way. Last fall at the American Institute of Plan- 
ners’ conference, Charles Graves of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, told how the Federal Government is be- 
ginning to make grants to cities for setting up a complete 
property-coding system based on X-Y coordinates. This will 
enable any city to put into its data bank all available 
information on real properties, street addresses, and land 
uses. Using the X-Y coordinate system, which can be 
further identfied in terms of latitude and longitude, will 
permit for the first time a national comparison of prop- 
erties, land-use trends, housing characteristics and the like. 
The Bureau of Public Roads is doing the same thing with 
every piece of Federal-aided highway and highway struc- 
ture in the country. The same techniques that produced 
a computerized movie of the moon's surface can readily 
produce new pictures of the city's surface. 

Thanks to travel, airviews, computerized insights, and 
a more comprehensive view of the city, the public now 
realizes that land and the city are man made artifacts. They 
are no longer the product of unknown or uncontrollable 
forces. 

And once the general public has grasped this fact, they 
begin making judgments about its quality; and about the 
people and decisions which formed this environment. 

This is the great shift in public knowledge and expecta- 
tion of our generation, insofar as it concerns the physical 
environment. (And of course it is a world-wide “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” taking place in the under- 
developed nations.) There's a growing impatience for im- 
provement. Interviews taken under direction of the Center 
for Metropolitan Studies in Washington, D. C., discovered 
that the “favorite” outdoor sport of slum teen-agers was 
waterskiing, surfing and plain  skiing—activities far be- 
yond their economic grasp, but symbols to them of the 
good life, “where the action is.” 


* John Friedman and John Miller, “The Urban Field” in Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners, October 1965, p. 317. 


But in its eagerness to secure a better environment, the 
typical urban citizen is discovering the truth of an ancient 
physical law: two bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. 

Or, putting it another way, a highway through a park 
is not the same thing as a highway plus a park. Or, a third 
way; it takes a very special kind of society to come to terms 
with the natural environment without destroying it. 

We have thought so little in the past about the quality 
of our physical environment that we are in great danger 
of destroying its amenities while engaged in what we call 
“development.” 

We have reached the transition point in the develop- 
ment of environment. We now know how to come to terms 
with it without destroying it. We are able to shape the 
environment around us for good, and not destroy it. Mil- 
lions of people all over the world are at the decision-mak- 
ing point, ไม 

They are getting the power—through organizations such 
as the sort you are discussing—to say what ought to be done 
with their community, rather than accept what usually did 
happen to it. 

In the past, it was the market place that determined 
what would happen to your community and mine. If it 
was a piece of land, the price a buyer was willing to pay for 
it determined how it would be used, and what would be 
built upon it. 

In short, the “highest and best use” of land and other 
resources—and therefore their price—is no longer necessar- 
ily what the market place says it should be. No, the “high- 
est and best use” is now being prescribed and influenced 
strongly by a whole constellation of public and private 
agencies, associations, and organizations with new concepts 
of what it ought to be. 

In hundreds of cities, the citizens have decided that old 
slums ought to be torn out or the housing renewed; that 
new forms of housing and housing subsidy ought to be 
made available; that a massive new antipoverty program 
ought to be enacted; that new patterns of life ought to 
be planned for, provided for, and assisted in many new 
and inventive ways. 
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Think of 
these doors 
as masses 
of color and 
texture ... 


then put your artistry to work. 


CONTACT YOUR AREA 
SALES OFFICE: 


Detroit, Mich. 48227 + 15216 Castleton Ave 
Chicago, Ill, 60650 + 1926 S. Laramie Ave 


You can create a masterpiece of 
functional design with Ceco ‘Color- 
style’ Décor Steel Doors. They are 
made for you to use as a pallet, to 
arrange in wall treatments of breath- 
taking beauty. They also open and 
close quietly, to let people in and out. 

You can have these doors smooth 
or embossed. They come in seven 
colors, so appealing we can't think 
any others would be wanted. But for 
large projects, you can have others, 

What do these doors cost? About 
the same as standard steel doors 
painted on the job (but much better 
because our finish is baked). Also 
about the same as first-quality wood 
doors (but our doors remain as true 
as steel). 

The faces are seamless. The edges 
are finished. By that, we mean they 
are not raw, as some doors. Color- 
style doors have honeycomb cores 
which give them a low decibel sound. 

Ask for catalog 2063-B. The Ceco 
Corporation, general offices: 5601 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60650. Sales offices and plants in 
principal cities from coast to coast. 


CECO 


COLORSTYLE 
STEEL DOORS 


MSA PRESIDENT 


Have you ever been asked “What is AIA or MSA doing 
for me?” or “Why should I be a member of ATA?” 

Any Architect who finds time to read even a small per- 
centage of the Journal, the Newsletter, or the other profes- 
sional publications, can have little doubt as to what AIA is 
doing for him and for the advancement and benefit of the 
profession of Architecture. 

At the “Operation Grassroots” Conference held at the 
Octagon in January, several officers of the AIA stated that 
they were convinced that most Architects do not read. At 
least, they do not read the professional publications which 
cross their desks—those published by the Institute and the 
various State Societies, such as MSA. 

This is probably due to the fact that the practicing Archi- 
tect is kept so busy reading clients’ programs, building 
codes, technical publications, government regulations, job 
correspondence, etc. that he just doesn’t have time. How- 
ever, this lack of reading causes a “breakdown in communi- 
cations” between Architects and their professional Society 
which at times reaches very serious proportions. 

In an effort to alleviate this breakdown in communica- 
tions, I hope throughout the year to insert a few notes in 
this column in the Monthly Bulletin which will keep read- 
ers posted on the current important activities of MSA and 
important problems facing the profession in Michigan. 
Phil Meathe, our Regional Director, will do the same thing 
covering national ATA activities as they effect Michigan. 


We do this with full knowledge that the printed word 
alone will not solve the communications problem between 
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Robert L. Wold, ATA 
President MSA 


MSA and the members of the Society in the State of Michi- 
gan. The Monthly Bulletin is, or should be, the news media 
for Michigan Architects. But it has the disadvantage of 
early deadlines typical of all magazines, so the news re- 
ported here will not be as current as the late evening news 
report on television. 
However, business and news reports in the Bulletin are 
a good first step in the effort to inform MSA members about 
what their State and National organizations are doing. 
The executive committee of the MSA Board has given 
top priority to the following projects for the coming year: 
(1) Employment of a qualified legislative advocate to 
represent architects at the State Capitol. 
2) Statute of Limitations Legislation as effects architects 
and engineers. 
(3) Better communications and cooperation with chapters 
and individual members. 


In months to come, I will discuss these problems, and 
hopefully, report on constructive steps toward their solu- 
tion. 

The success of MSA in 1966 will depend on how well 
each individual architect performs those professional duties 
which are required of him. That is to say, that individual 
efforts will dictate the success of the Michigan Society of 
Architects, just as individual efforts determine the success 
in our own practices. The members of the MSA Board are 
ready to provide the necessary individual effort for a suc- 
cessful year—we ask only your cooperation. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00 

Registration Desk Opens 

Exhibits Open 

9:30 A.M. 

MSA Board of Directors Meeting 
Parlor “F” 

11:00 A.M. 

Judging of Exhibits by Chapter Presidents 

12:00 M, 

SmorgasbordLuncheon (included in Registration Fee) in 
Exhibit Area (Cash Bar Open in Exhibit Area) 

Ladies Luncheon WALD ($3.75) “Op Art in Fashion” 
at Engineering Society of Detroit 

2:00 to 5:00 P.M. 

Seminar: Topic, “Natural Resources— 

Conservation versus Desecration” 


THURSDAY 17 


7:30 A.M. 
Bus departs for “Breakfast at Mahon” 
9:00 A.M. 
Registration Desk Opens 
Exhibits Open 
10:30 A.M. 
MSA Business Meeting—all members 
Michigan Room 
12:00 M. 
Complimentary Cocktails—Exhibit Area 
12:30 P.M. 
Men's Luncheon ($4.50)—Ivory Room 
Guest Speaker: Judd Arnett, Detroit Free Press 
Columnist—‘‘Let’s Tax Ugliness’ 
Ladies Luncheon WALD ($4.00)—English Room 
Dr. Michael Church—“Living in the Fourth Dimension.” 
2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Seminar: Governmental Controls and Incentives Against 
Ugliness 
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Moderator: Dudley Hunt 
Panelists: Olga Madar 
Recreation Director, UAW 
Russell Youngdahl 
Consumers Power 
Gene Little 
Michigan State Chamber of Commerce 


6:00 P.M. 

Exhibits Close 

6:30 P.M. 

Reception—Michigan Room, Oak Foyer and English Room 
Sponsored by Great Lakes Fabricators & Erectors Assn. 
Admission by Convention Badge only 

Dinner—on the town 


Moderator: Dudley Hunt 
Panelists: Gerald Crane, AIA 
Architect and Planner 
Harver C. Allison, AIA 
Al Nelson 
Developer 
6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits Close 
6:30 P.M. 
Reception—Wayne Room 
Sponsored by Producers Council, Detroit Chapter 
Admisison by Convention Badge only 
7:30 P.M. 
Annual Honor Awards Dinner—Grand Ballroom 
$7.50 per person) 
Guest Speakers: George Kassabaum, ATA 
Vance Packard 
“America the Beautiful and Its Desecrators” 


H.C. Allison, ATA 

Mr. Allison graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1948 with a Bachelor of Architecture degree and began 
working for the Dow Office in the fall of that year. He 
became a registered architect in 1954. A past president, vice 
president and secretary of the Saginaw Valley Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects a member of the 
Engineering Society of Midland and is a past director and 
vice president and in the past he has served on the Board 
of Directors of the Michigan Society of Architects and as 
Acting Chairman of the Legislative Committee. At present 
he is a member of the City Council and is Mayor of Mid- 
land and until recently he has served as a member of the 
Midland City Planning Commission. He is a member of 
the Midland Kiwanis Club, Michigan Historical Society and 
the Michigan Association of the Professions. 


William Dudley Hunt, Jr., AIA, of Port Chester, New 
York, will be the Moderator of the two panel sessions at 
the 52nd Annual MSA Convention. 

Hunt is currently Publisher of the AIA Journal and has 
his private architectural practice as well. He has served as a 
consultant to manufacturers associations and others con- 
nected with the building industry in such areas as design 
construction, research and development, marketing and pub- 
lishing. 

Member of Convention Panel on “Neutral Resources— 
—Conservation versus Desecration.” 


Olga M. Madar 

Olga M. Madar is Director of the International Union, 
UAW Recreation Department, a position she has held for 
many years. Currently a member of the Board of the Michi- 
yan Parks Association, of the Board of UAW Retired Work- 
ers Activities Centers, Inc., of the Legislative Committee of 
American Recreation Society and Secretary of the National 
Board of Directors, American Youth Hostels, Inc. 

She has been a delegate to White House Conferences on 
Youth in 1950 and 1960, a Delegate to the White House 
Conference on Conservation in 1962 and to the Conference 
on Natural Beauty in 1965. 

Miss Madar brings her years of interest and experience 
in our natural resources to this panel. 


Vance Packard 

One of the most perceptive critics of our time, Vance 
Packard is the author of many phenomenal best-sellers that 
continue to provoke discussions in millions of homes and 
thousands of classrooms, both here and abroad. His plat- 
form appearances are always eagerly awaited in communi- 
ties throughout the country, and on Thursday, March 17, 
he comes to Detroit to address the 52nd Annual Conven- 
tion of the MSA, 

Internationally recognized for his incisive, meticulously 
researched investigations of trends in modern society that 
endanger individual liberty, Vance Packard's name has liter- 
ally become a household word. The titles of his books 
have a way of catching on and becoming a part of the 
language even where English isn't ordinarily spoken. This 
is because he is able, in an unforgettable phrase, to pin- 
point an aspect of modern life that everyone instantly 
recognizes. That sense of recognition is frequently sudden 
and astounding, because as a documenter of our way of 
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life Vance Packard is by now without peer. He is always 
investigating tomorrow today. 


A native of Pennsylvania, with a master’s degree from 
Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism, 
Vance Packard spent five years as a newspaperman in 
Boston and New York before becoming preoccupied with 
the social sciences. Many of his early articles appeared in 
Collier's, where he had a staff connection. For years he 
delivered weekly lectures at Columbia and New York Uni- 

ity in addition to a busy schedule of story-gathering, 
research projects and interviews in connection with his 
highly successful books. His articles have appeared in prac- 
tically all the leading periodicals including ‘The Atlanitc 
Monthly, Reader's Digest, Look, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Harper's and the New York 
Times Magazine. 


“persuasion in depth” advertising. 

It was followed, in 1959, by “The Status Seekers,” which 
analyzed class stratification in the United States and, in 
1960, by “The Waste Makers,” which sounded a sharp warn- 
ing on planned obsolescence and the waste-encouraging 
commercialism of American life. Both books became #1 on 
the best-seller lists, and Vance Packard became the only 
author in recent years to have three books in a row reach 
the top rung in the non-fiction field. 

Best-selling works continue to follow and achieve critical 
acclaim, In 1962, it was “The Pyramid Climbers,” a lively 
examination of the roads to success that today’s executives 
must travel. In 1964, “The Naked Society” threw the spot- 
light on the professional “people-watchers"—the tens of 
thousands of investigators who inspect, control and keep 
an eye on us as individual citizens. 


It was in 1957 that his first book “The Hidden Persuad- 
ers,” appeared and quickly climbed to the #1 spot on the 
study of motivational research 
techniques alerted the American public to the methods of 


nation’s best-seller lists. T 


COMMITTEE 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
REGISTRATION 
GENERAL DESIGN 


EXHIBITS 


William S. Quinlan 
William D. Black 


Richard D. Adair 


PUBLICITY 


LADIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Lyn E. Graziani 


Robert F. Roney 


MSA EXHIBITORS 


Adams Concrete Products Co. 

Amarlite — Division of Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Beaver Distributors, Inc. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

Brick Craft, Incorporated 

D. D. Burford & Co. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Co. 

Carver, Inc. 

Cement Enamel Development Co. 

Century Brick Company 

Clark Institutional Sales 

Currier Lumber Co. 

Curtis-Electro Lighting, Inc. 

A. L. Damman Co., Inc. 

Darlington Brick — Division Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation 

De Clerk Industries 

Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Testing Laboratory, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Company 

The Enamel Products Co.—Korok 
Division 
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The Engineered Products Company 

Formica Corporation 

Frogner & Bourdon 

Philip 7. Harvey, Inc. 

Holmes Associates 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Indiana Limestone Company 

Industrial Rubber Goods—Division 
of Ball Brothers Co., Inc. 

International Infra-Red, Inc. 

The International Nickel Co., Inc. 

Kaufmann Window & Door Corp. 

Kimball & Russell, Inc. 

Knoll Associates, Inc. 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

L. G N Closers, Inc. — Robert A. 
Eisen 

Edward C. Levy Go. 

Libbey-Owens-lord Glass Co. 

Lumber & Wood Products Council 

Lusterorck Manufacturing 

Marblehead Lime Company—Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corp. 

Material Service—Division of 
General Dynamics Corp. 


DRAFTSMEN’S COMPETITION 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Vance Packard's concern for human liberty is an un- 
ceasing one which he fortifies by massive research, result- 
ing in the unique authenticity of some of the most im- 
portant social documents of our time. 


Gino Rossetti 


Ted Kurz 


Harold Binder 


Mrs. Marie Noth 
Mrs. Edythe Schoettley 


PRODUCERS COUNCIL LIAISON. . Chuck Burrows 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

NATCO Corporation 

National Steel Products Co. 

Nevamar Company 

Precast /Schokbeton, Inc. & 
Kawneer Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—Glass 
Division 

Roofing Industry Promotion Fund 

Scan /Photronix, Inc. 

Speaker & Associates 

Structural Clay Products Institute 
—Region 4 

United States Plywood Corporation 

United States Steel Corporation 

Walich Lumber Company 

Wells Lumber Company 

Wells Television, Inc. 

Wesco, Incorporated 

Weyerhaeuser Company 

White Pine Sales Co. 

Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co. 


| Building a better 


Michigan 


with CONCRETE 


One of a series of advertisements showing how top 
Michigan architects effectively use versatile concrete 


Architects and Engineers: Giffels & Rossetti, Inc Detroit. Contractors: Darin and Armstrong, Inc., Detroit. 
Photographers: Lens-Art Photo, Detroit. 


Southfield’s Providence Hospital 
achieves economy in structural design 
with lightweight concrete 


One of Michigan’s finest new hospitals is 
the efficient and attractive Providence 
Hospital, located on a 22-acre site at Nine 
Mile Road and Greenfield Road, near 
Southfield’s Northland Shopping Center. 
This $13 million hospital complex consists 
of the seven-story, 400-bed general hospital, 
the Adeline Fisher Educational Center, and 
a service building. It replaces outmoded 
facilities on West Grand Boulevard. 


The Architects, Giffels & Rossetti, Inc., 


1966» 


50th year 


of Detroit, selected lightweight structural 
concrete for hospital framing. The use of 
lightweight concrete provides an economical 
design using shallow foundations. This is 
an improvement over regular-weight con- 
crete for the soil conditions existing on the 
site for structures of this height. The struc- 
tural framing systems use one-way concrete 
joists and flat girders and, in some portions, 
a flat-slab construction. The result is an 
economical, attractive landmark in hospital 
construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


900 Stoddard Building, Lansing, Michigan 48933 
An Organization of cement manufacturers to improve and 
extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
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GRAND VALLEY CHAPTER HONOR AWARDS 
Two Grand Rapids architectural firms have won the 

three top honors in the annual awards competition of the 

Grand Valley Chapter, American Institute of Architects 

First award was won by Daverman Associates for its de- 
sign of the Newaygo County Medical Care Facility in 
Newaygo. 

Hornbach-Steenwyk-Thrall, Inc., won an honorable men- 
tion for the Ridgemoor Professional Building and Daver- 
man was awarded an honorable mention for the Electronic 
Data Processing Center of Old Kent Bank & Trust Co. 

Entries were judged in Kalamazoo by a jury composed 
of Kirk Newman, sculptor and director of the Kalamazoo 
Art Center; John Grissim, Detroit landscape architect; 
James Parent of Kalamazoo, president of the Western 
Michigan Chapter, AIA and Charles Strieby, president of 
the Mid-Michigan Chapter, AIA. 

The jurors, while praising the quality of the entrants, 
deplored their small number in an area as large as that 
covered by the Grand Valley Chapter. Only eight projects 
were entered, 


OLD KENT BANK DATA PROCESSING CENTER 
Jury admired it for its air of professionalism and finesse in the 
building exterior and site development. It noted, however, that 
the “plastic quality” of the curved corners was lost on the inside. 
The entrance, the jury said, appears “crushed” between the two 
massive walls of the facade. 


NEWAYGO MEDICAL CARE FACILITY 
According to the jury, it “expresses an atmosphere of respose 
and simple dignity most in keeping with its program and the 
concern for the happiness of its residents.” Although sprawling, 
the building is not dull and affords interest and pleasure in the 
appearance of “well articulated” walls and roofs, the jury noted. 


RIDGEMOOR PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
It was cited for “masterful” orientation and site arrangement. 
The planning of each component was considered clean and 
practical, However, the wall and roof-edge treatment were 
thought to be less than completely successful and the fenestra- 
tion “appears rather strained and affected.” 


STONE) 


UNIQUE 
NEW 
Field-applied 


D nae 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SURFACING 


For both exterior and 
interior walls of virtually 
any substrate. 


Unlimited variety of ag- 
gregate, color, texture, | 
and finish. Your imagina- 
tion has full play. Cost 
is comparatively low. 


Write or call today 
Jor complete liter- 
ature and samples 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
MSA 
52nd ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


CRONK & TOCCO, INC. 
General Contractors 


21201 Meyers Rd. 
Oak Park, Michigan 
LI 8-8400 


SYMBOL OF INTEGRITY 


OBERSON 
INSULATION 
COMPANY 


ACOUSTICAL CEILING SYSTEMS 
AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 


621 East Fourth Street 
Royal Oak, Michigan 48067 
544-0200 


p ner 


TURNER-BROOKS, INC. MICHIGAN 


Maurice Y. Rogers DRILLING CO. 
CARPETING Company 


๑ SOILS & FOUNDATION ENGINEERS 
RESILIENT SERVING THE MIDWEST SINCE 1928 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Soils Explorations and Laboratory 
AND GENERAL Testing for Foundations and Other 
Structures 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Consulting Services in Soils 
Engineering, Research & Other 
— SINCE 1933 — Special Problems 


UNiversity 3-3171 


9910 DEXTER DETROIT 6, MICH. 15849 WYOMING AVE, We 0 
TO 8-2470 DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN i 
933-9366 


Can you tell the difference 
between Inserat Grotesque 
and Venus Extra Bold Extended?* 


Probably not—these are two contemporary type faces used today 
in promotional literature. Just as architecture is a fast 
developing and changing profession, the graphics arts industry is 
equally dynamic with new innovations being developed every 
week. As you pride yourself on being aware of the many develop- 
ments in your field, we at the Ann Arbor Press and Hutcheson 
Associates take the same pride in being on top of the latest 
techniques and materials of production and printing. We are 
experienced and capable of taking your initial concepts for 

a brochure and developing it through design, production and 
printing with a contemporary flare that you can use with pride. 
Why not call Gary Grout or Ed Hutcheson today and ask to 

see some of our recent samples we have done for your 
contemporaries. 


a 7 ว hutcheson 
ANN ARBOR / 
แค Z P 1425 Westfield, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
a L N 9 7| INC. associates 313-663-9505 
2601 South State Rd. Ann Arbor, Michigan m 
Area Code 313 Detroit 963-4054 


*(Ann Arbor Press is set in Venus Extra Bold Extended 
Hutcheson Associates is set in Inserat Grotesque) 
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WHY DAVERMAN ASSOCIATES, GRAND RAPIDS 
ARCHITECTS, REQUIRE PREQUALIFIED CONTRACTORS 


“We have found that to avoid the many problems caused by inexperienced and 
inefficient contractors we must insist that only those prequalified be allowed 


to bid,” 


“We require a current Michigan Department of State Highways prequalification 
rating of all bidders on paving construction. We know then we will be working 
with top quality contractors who have the experience, manpower, equipment 
and financial backing to do the work to the high standards which we require.” 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER: MICHIGAN ASPHALT PAVING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


A ๕ A ASPHALT PAVING CO., Birmingham 

ANN ARBOR CONSTRUCTION CO., Ann Arbor 

AYLING-CUNNINGHAM ASPHALT PAVING CO., 
Tecumseh 

CADILLAC ASPHALT PAVING CO., Detroit 

CENTRAL PAVING COMPANY, West Branch 

COOKE CONTRACTING CO., THE, Detroit 

DETROIT ASPHALT PAVING CO., Detroit 

DETROIT CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORP., Detroit 

FLINT ASPHALT & PAVING CO., Flint 

FOX VALLEY CONSTRUCTION CO., Appleton, Wisc. 

LOUIS GARAVAGLIA CONTRACTORS, INC., Warren 

GLOBE CONSTRUCTION CO., Kalamazoo 

GRAND RAPIDS ASPHALT PAVING CO., Grand Ropids 

THE HICKS COMPANY, Alma 


AMERICAN AGGREGATES CORPORATION, Detroit 
BITUMINOUS MATERIALS, INC., Jackson 
CLARK EQUIP. CO., CONST. EQUIP. DIV., 
Benton Harbor 
E. J. COOPER EQUIPMENT, INC., Southfield 
R. E. GLANCY, INC., Tawas City 
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“Past experience in the construction of airports, parking areas, 
playfields, tennis courts, driveways and sidewalks has convinced 
us of the importance of employing only those contractors who can 
do the type and quality of work which is acceptable to us.” 


Spartan Office and Warehouse, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HODGKISS & DOUMA, Petoskey 

HOWELL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC., 
Whitmore Lake 

KLETT CONSTRUCTION CO., Hartford 

MATHY CONSTRUCTION CO., LaCrosse, Wisc. 

MICHIGAN COLPROVIA CO., Grand Rapids 

MIDLAND CONTRACTING CO., Midland 

PAUL C. MILLER, Sparta 

OAKLAND PAVING CO., Berkley 

PAYNE & DOLAN OF WISCONSIN, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

PEAKE ASPHALT PAVING CO., INC., Utica 

PENINSULA ASPHALT & CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Traverse City 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


GUSTAFSON OIL COMPANY, Green Bay, Wisc. 
LEONARD REFINERIES, INC., Almo 
MANEGOLD EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Southfield 
PAMS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Detroit 
PETRO PRODUCTS, INC., Detroit 

SENECA PETROLEUM CQ., INC., Chicago 


HERBERT G. DAVERMAN 
member of 
Daverman Associates, Inc. 
Architects-Engineers-Planners 
Grand Rapids:Madison 
Miami-Milwaukee and 
Petoskey 
Registered Architect in 
Ten States 
Officer and Director of 
Numerous Corporations 


REITH-RILEY CONSTRUCTION CO., INC., Battle Creek 
SAGINAW ASPHALT PAVING CO., Saginaw 
SPARTAN ASPHALT PAVING CO., Holt 
STOLARUK ASPHALT PAVING, INC., Oak Park 
FRANK STRAUSBERG & SON, Saginaw 
THOMPSON-McCULLY ASPHALT PAVING CO., 
Belleville 
THORNTON CONSTRUCTION CO., Hancock 
WARD & VAN NUCK, INC., Mount Clemens 
WASHTENAW ASPHALT CO., Ann Arbor 
WEST SHORE CONSTRUCTION CO., Zeeland 
WORKMAN-RICHARDSON ASPHALT CO., Jackson 
JOHN G. YERINGTON, Benton Harbor 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Kansas City 

STANDARD OIL DIVISION, AMERICAN OIL CO., 
Southfield 

STRAITS AGGREGATE & EQUIPMENT CORP., 
Tawas City 


HUGH H. LEE, P.E. 


LEE 
IRON WORKS, INC. 


CHAS. J. LEE, P.E. 


Mechanical Contractors 
๑ Erection 
© Operation 
๑ Maintenance 

of mechanical systems 


SAGINAW-FLINT 


Structural Building 
Products 


Macomber Joist, 
V-Lok Framing 


(our 46th year) 


MECHANICAL 
HEAT & COLD 


12300 HAMILTON AVENUE 


DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
TELEPHONE: TOWNSEND 8-9600 


For Beauty, Distinction, 
Permanence and 
Economy 


CENTURY 
BRICK 
COMPANY 


14910 Linwood Ave. 
Detroit 38, Mich. 
861-8200 


A NEW CONCEPT IN TRAFFIC COATINGS DEVELOPED BY 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric Silicone Traffic Topping is a 
compound consisting of silicone rubber combined 
with specially treated aggregate fillers. After the 
addition of a curing or hardening agent, Silicone 
Traffic Topping cures to form a tough, slightly 
flexible waterproof surface offering many advan- 
tages over conventional floor and deck coatings. 

Silicone Traffic Topping is easily applied 


by trowel and requires no expensive equipment 
investment. Traffic Topping normally requires 
only one application compared with several for 
many other coating materials, therefore mini- 
mizing application time. Traffic Topping flows 
easily at 40°F and can be applied to decks and 
flooring having surface temperatures from 40 to 
150°F. 


General Electric Silicone Traffic Topping 


General Electric Silicone Construction Sealant 
Distributed By 


Holmes Associates, Inc.. 


1221 EAST NINE MILE ROAD 


566.2326 


FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 48220 


547-8811 
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LET US LEASE YOU 
SOME QUARTERBACKS 


You need skilled tradesmen on mechanical assign- 
ments, naturally. 

But you need management to call the plays, too. 
That’s why the Mechanical Contractor pays 
owners, architects-engineers a profit. Ha brings 
a unique, specialized combination of management 
skills to every assignment—installation and mate- 
rials know how, coordinating and supervisory 
skills, total responsibility. 

You can't buy greater knowledge—or a bigger 
bargain in the construction field. 


Plumbing & Heating Industry of Detroit 
PHONE: 273-4700 
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WE HAVE MOVED 


TO LARGER QUARTERS 
TO BETTER SERVICE 
YOUR MOST DEMANDING 
CLIENTS WHO EXPECT COMPLETE 
STRUCTURAL STEEL SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES INC. 


177 W. Big Beaver Rd. 
Troy, Mich. 689-2655 


MR. RAY LITRICHIN—President 


Library Building 
Outline Available 


zy Balt | 
The Michigan State Library has re- WHATS NEW Fen 


cently published a suggested outline 
for library building programs as a 
guide to architects. 

Clarence Walters, Building Consult- 
ant for the Library states that while 
working with librarians planning new 
library facilities it has become appar- 
ent that the greatest difficulty in plan 
ning good functional buildings is the 
librarian's inability to present the 
library's needs to the architect. 

The guide was developed with the 
aid of architects and library building 
consultants in the state. Copies of this 
outline are available from Michigan 
State Library, 735 East Michigan 
Avenue, Lansing. 


Mahon to Re-Locate 

The R.C. Mahon Company has an 
nounced it will re-locate its manufac 
turing facilities within six miles of its 
present location in Warren, Mich. 
Robert C. Palmer, President, stated 
that the 55 year-old multi-division 
company has selected a 40-acre site on 
14 Mile Road west of Van Dyke Road 

The re-location is part of the com 
pany's re-vitalization program, Mr. 
Palmer said. The new site provides 
excellent transportation facilities, in 
cluding access to the New York Cen 
tral Railroad. 


GENERAL OFFICES—Kirby-Clark & Company 


BEAVER? ” 


MONARCH TE 


WALL TILE 
“scored” 

to give 
CERAMIC 
MOSAIC 
EFFECT 

Ask the Beaver 
for samples 


and sizes. 


CERAMIC TILE SPECIALISTS 
[CALLY LI 33969 (313) 


BEAVER DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
13080 Northend, Oak Park 48237 


Wentilation Coutractors 


& Eugineers 


14334 Ellis Ave. 


KIRBY-CLARK & CO. 


VE. 8-8600 
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We'll make you 
(ook Good... 
and your next 


Let WESCO be your complete source 
for products that seal, isolate, economize 
and beautify. Application engineering 
and product information available on: 


=m WILLIAMS SEALS AND GASKETS—for 
every construction need. 


@ STAIR BUILDER UNITS—prefab metal 
forms for reinforced concrete stairs, com- 
pletely welded into a rigid one-piece unit 
for design flexibility and economical in- 
stallation. 


เพ DOW-CORNING SILICONE RUBBER SEALANT 
—flexible, watertight, weatherproof. 
Bonds together any combination of 
structural materials, easily applied. 


W RUCORAIL HANDRAILS—contemporary, 
attractive, widerange of applications. 
Solid vinyl, decorator colors, in conven- 
ient, easy-to-handle rolls, 


So on your next job, give us a call. 
We'll help make you look good. 


486 W. Eight Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan 
Telephone: JO 4-6452 & LI 6-2467 
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Health Show 
Architectural Exhibit 


The Tri-State Hospital Assembly, 
Chicago, has just announced that an 
Architectural Exhibition of general 
hospitals and inpatient care facilities 
will be introduced for the first time 
at its annual convention and exhibit 
show to be held May 9-11, 1966 in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. The exhibi- 
tion is being conducted in cooperation 
with the A.LA. Societies of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


According to Alfred Van Horn III, 
Tri-State Executive Director, member 
architects from the four states, as well 
as registered architects from other 
states, are invited to submit exhibits 
under the following rules of eligibility: 


“All entries shall be submitted by 
registered architects, and shall depict 
service facilities in general hospitals 
and other inpatient care facilities 
(nursing homes, rehabilitation centers, 
specialty hospitals) including outpa- 
tient departments, and rooming-in 
units, which have been constructed 
since January 1, 1960, or they may 
depict facilities forming part of cur- 
rent architectural design work actually 
under contract providing the contract 
bears a signing date prior to January 
1, 1966.” 


\ special feature will include archi- 
tectural renderings of above facilities 
by student architects providing applica- 
tion is certified by a registered archi- 
tect,” 


Entry forms and detailed specifica- 
tions should be requested directly 
through the Tri-State Hospital Assem- 
bly, 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611, and should be 
returned no later than April 8. The 
broad specifications provide for scale 
models on mounts one (l) meter 
square. Mr. Van Horn stressed that 
“manning of exhibits is forbidden”. 
Therefore, it is not necessary that the 
architect be present, although he 
is cordially welcomed to attend the 
Assembly. Tri-State will be responsible 
for unpacking, placing and repacking 
exhibits. 


‘The ‘Tri-State Assembly is the largest 
regional hospital association in the 
country devoted to conducting educa- 
tional programs for all levels of per- 
sonnel from hospitals, nursing homes 
and allied health fields. It is expected 
that the 1966 meeting will draw 10,000. 


HILLYARD FLOOR 
PRESERVATIVES 


New and Old POROUS floors defi- 
nitely need Seals and Preservatives. 
Quality materials are the lowest cost 
per square foot per year protection. 


TROPHY CHAMPIONSHIP 
GYMNASIUM FINISH 
For Wood Gym floors and roller 
rinks. 
ULTRATHANE 
Urethane for Wood and Concrete 
floors. 
ONEX SEAL 
Permanent, non-discoloring seal for 
terrazzo, travertine, slate, and mar- 
ble, inside or outside use. 
SEAL-TITE SEAL 
For all Hard and Composition floors. 
CEM-SEAL 
For Curing Concrete. 
COLOR-TONE 
For color coating hard floors, 
SUPER SHINE-ALL 
For cleaning and “neutralizing” all 
type floors and walls. 
SUPER HIL-BRITE 
#1 Carnauba Wax for all floors. 
HIL-TEX 
Non - discoloring, flexible, clear 
sealer for all floors (except vinyl). 
Free Consultant Service on Floor 
materials and Preservatives. 


A. G. Hann—Phone Elgin 6-2550 
(Greater Detroit area) 
18525 Roseland Blvd., 
Lathrup Village, Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SPECIAL REFRIGERATORS 
and COMPACT KITCHENS 


Michigan's most complete stock of 
special refrigerators and compact 
kitchens invites MSA members’ in- 
spection. Newest and finest equipment 
for multiple installations, including 
such world-leader makes as: 


CRANE CHEF ASTRAL 

KELVINATOR PENGUIN 

MARVEL FRIGETTE 

REVCO NORCOLD 
ACME 


WE SPECIALIZE IN WORKING WITH 
ARCHITECTS 


Phone or write for catalogs and spec. sheets, 
or visit our new showrooms. 


CRANDALL WHOLESALE COMPANY 


23456 Woodward Ave., Ferndale, Michigan 48220 
(7 Blocks North of Nine-Mile Road) 
Phone 313-398-2200 


1966 


March 16 & 


May 14 ë 


1967 
April 12 ง 


April 13-15 


May 10-12 


September 8-10 


October 5-8 
October 6-9 
October 6-9 


October 13-15 


October 13-15 


October 20-22 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 26- Exhibit in Undergraduate Library: U of M, 
March 20 Alvar Aalto. 


March 2 Metropolitan Detroit Asphalt Seminar—Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit. 


17 MSA 52nd Annual Convention, Statler 


Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 

March 26 & 27 Sixth Annual Congress of the Professions. 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 

April 1 Summer: Exhibit in Museum of Art: U of M; 
Jacques Brownson. 


75 Seventh Annual Congress of the Pro- 


fessions. Pontchartrain Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


June 26 thru July 1 AIA Convention, Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver. 

August 4 thru 6 MSA Mid-Summer Conference, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island 


13 MSA rd Annual Convention—Civic 


Center, Lansing. 


Gulf States Regional Convention 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Wisconsin Chapter, Lake Lawn Lodge, 
Delavan, Wis. 

New Jersey Society of Architects, Esses 
and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, New 
Jersey. 

Florida Association of Architects, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 
California Council, AIA, Monterey 


Fast Central States Regional Convention 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 

New York State Association of Architects 
Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, New York 


Louisiana Architects Association, Jack Tar 
Capitol House Hotel, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


Architects Society of Ohio, Caroussel Inn, 
Cinn. 


Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS 28 - 29 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
STATLER HILTON - MARCH 16-17 


ANDERSEN 
“PERMA SHIELD” 


LOW MAINTENANCE, 
VINYL COVERED 
WINDOWS & GLIDING DOORS 


Won't Pit 
n? Corrode 
á Dent 
D Warp 
+: Rust 


A permanent vinyl surface 


Drop in, pick up a brochure and ask 
questions. An excellent opportunity to see 
this new kind of window as well as other 
Andersen products and make selections for 
your 1966 programs. 


Visit our showroom on Fenkell to see other products 


KIMBALL & RUSSELL nc. 


IR | “Hotesate sasu ano DOOR อ เร ร ค เด บ ร ๐ ส ร 


2127 FENKELL AVE DETROIT 38. MICH UN 13480 
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offering . . . 


a wide range of products and 
services to architects who de- 
mand quality, service and de- 
pendability. 


Supersines 


Bronze and Aluminum Tablets 
Cast and Fabricated Letters 


Custom Designed Signs and 
Symbols 


Traffic Control and Street Signs 


Manufacturers .. . Distributors 


THE 


SUPERSINE 
COMPANY 


17131 Van Dyke Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
Associated with Brown and Raisch Co. 


TWinbrook 2-6200 


Modern Microfilm System for 
Architect-Subcontractor Com- 
munications. This modern 
management tool streamlines the 
subcontractor's estimating proc- 
ess, increases the accuracy of his 
“take-offs.'' Thus, SCAN assures 
the architect more accurate and 
competitive bids at no cost to him 
To learn all the benefits of this no- 
cost service. 

VISIT BOOTH 12 
Michigan Society of Architects 
State Convention, 

Detroit, March 16-17. 


DSLEAIN 


The Time-Saving "Take-Off'' System 
from PHOTRONIX, Inc 
3560 Nine-Mile Rd. » Warren, Michigan 


TRANSIT- MIXED 
CONCRETE 


น ภ์ 
AUTO-CLAVE 
CURED BLOCK 
FACE BRICK 


Complete Line of 
Building Supplies 


> 
BOICE 


BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRICK—BLOCK—CONCRETE 


545 Telegraph Road Pontiac 19, Michigan 
Telephone Federal 5-8185 


AVAILABLE 
OSMOSE 


LUMBER THAT WON'T BURN 


ซ TREATED LOCALLY 


(Beginning June 1966) 


* LOWER INSURANCE 


CURRIER 


LUMBER COMPANY 
DETR 


FLAME PROOF - 


ซ ECONOMY OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


OSMOSALTS PRESSURE TREATED LUMBER 


PERMANENT PROTECTION AGAINST 
DECAY—Insect Infestation—Fungi 


7500 E. DAVISON AVE. 


| BOOTH 41 | 


[ Va 


OIT, MICHIGAN 
TW 1-2100 


ZEBROWSKI 


& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
DEMOLITION CONTRACTORS 


L COMMERCIAL RESIDENTIAL 


COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
WRITTEN BONDS AVAILABLE 
NO JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 


532-9000 


30870 W. 8 MILE RD. 
ACTIVE MEMBER GREATER DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 


LICENSED BY CITY OF DETROIT 
AND THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


A BL 


BOILERS L 
INDUSTRIAL 


os 3 
“epee 


IF LINE IS BUSY 
FARMINGTON 


474-6734 


12800 Northend Ave., 


MICHIGAN'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
INDEPENDENT 
TESTING 
LABORATORY 


tor architects, engineers, 
contractors 


On-site inspection and 
testing. 


Materials evaluation. 
Soil borings. 
Laboratory analysis. 
Quality assurance. 
Specification control. 
RELIABLE » UNBIASED 


Charter member 
American Council of 
w Independent Laboratories 


the DETROIT 
LABORATORY, inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 48237 
๑ Phone 398-2100 


TESTING 


Let Our Contract Department 
Assist You With Your Space 
Planning and Designing. 


Representing . . . 
๑ STEELCASE 
๑ STOW and DAVIS 
๑ HERMAN MILLER, Inc. 
® KNOLL ASSOCIATES 
๑ ROBERT JOHN 
๑ DUNBAR ๑ BAKER 
As Well As Major Quality 


Resources In 
Carpeting and Draperies 


แผ แน 


FURNITURE 
S.SAGINAW ST. AT ORCHARD LAKE AVE. 
ธะ ธะ ม 74. PONTIAC 


Division of 


KAUFMANN WINDOW & DOOR CORP. 


Phone 893-2005 


COMMERCIAL 


Deluxe—2” Door Thickness 
Standard—134” Door Thickness 
Versawall—Curtainwall 
Store Front Metal 
Hardware 


RESIDENTIAL 


Storm Doors, Storm Windows 
Awnings, Shade Screens 
Siding 


Kaufmann Window 
& Door Corp. 


13271 Mt. Elliott 
Detroit, Mich. 48212 

Phone 893-2000 
Extruders 


Manufacturers Installers 
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COULD YOU USE $100.00? 


Burleigh Grime 


Executive Secretary 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SS$$$ 


One of the reasons you attend conventions 
is to meet people. Another, is to look for 
new ideas, New ideas which could be help- 
ful in your profession. 


While attending the M.S.A. Convention at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, March 16-17, 
stop at booth #61. We will be happy to 
discuss ROOFING, SHEET METAL OR WATER- 
PROOFING ideas with you. We will also have 
a quantity of “roofing tips” literature avail- 
able for you to take along. 


Following a little get acquainted chat you 
will be given a ticket. This ticket will en- 


title you to participate in two drawings of 
$100 each to be used toward expenses at 
the August Mid-summer Conference at 
Mackinac Island. 


Not only will you find the $100 useful but 
you will also find that coniractors belonging 
to R.I.P.F. are: 


QUALIFIED 
e 
EXPERIENCED 
๑ 


DEPENDABLE 


Koofing Industry Promotion Fund 


8469 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 14, Mich. 


822-0700 


March, 


Area Code 313 


1966 | 


«+ 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ $$ $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ $$ 
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G&R School Design 
Given Citation 


Graphic mounts of St. Basil Hall, 
a classroom building designed by Gif- 
fels and Rossetti for St. John Fisher 
College, Rochester, New York, were 
exhibited at Atlantic City during the 
National Convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
in February. 


The 50,200 square foot structure, 
one of four new campus units de- 
signed by G&R, provides space for 
1400 students. The design was given 
a special citation by the screening jury 
of the ASSA that reads: “Well de- 
signed unit of a large campus plan, 
exceptionally well fitted to the site. 
Requirements of the educational pro- 
gram met through architecture that 
reflects restraint and good taste.” 


Projects exhibited at Atlantic City 
will be automatically displayed at the 
National School Boards Association 
convention to be held in Minneapolis, 
April 23-26. 


G&R was retained by the College 
in 1962 to prepare a master plan and 
perform design services for a new cam- 
pus which, by 1975, will have a total 
of ten new structures. In addition to 
the classroom building, construction 
has been completed on a 200-student 
dormitory, an athletic center and a 
House of Studies. 


INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


An excellent yearly return for an 


active or inactive investor. 


Minority stock interests, in two com- 
panies, are being offered in the struc- 
tural steel fabrication and erection 
industry with outstanding 25 year 


records of earnings. Their potential is 


unlimited. 


The companies: 


Argo Steel Construction Co. 


Vulcan Iron & Wire Works 


For complete information 
call or write: 


MR. J. LAHEY * 14230 JOY RD. 
DETROIT 28 * PHONE: 272-2970 


Announcements 


The firm of Eberle M. Smith Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Architects and Engineers 
announces the relocation of their offices 
to 950 West Fort Street, Detroit 48226. 
Telephone 965-8180. 

Richard T. 


Donald D. MacMullan, 


Wolff, Ivan Alten and Ben Ronis an- 
nounce their association for the con- 
tinued practice of architecture and 


city planning under the name of 
Architects & City Planners, Inc. effec 
tive January 1, 1966. Addresses are: 
2270 West Liberty, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
(313) 761-1061 and 4511 Seventeenth, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., (202) 882- 
3800. 


Vytautas J. Usas announces the open- 
ing of his office for the practice of ar- 
chitecture at 19504 West Seven Mile 
Road, Detroit. The telephone num- 
ber is 313 532-1181. Mr Usas has been 
a member of the Detroit Chapter since 
1963. 


Dear Mr. Wold: 

Just a note to congratulate the Mich- 
igan Society of Architects on the qual- 
ity of the roster which I received yester- 
day. 1 consider this a real service to 
the profession as well as to the com- 
munity. I hope we will see the time 
when every region produces a similar 
roster so they can be assembled into 
one document for the use of Institute 
officers 
Sincerely, 
Robert L. 


and committee chairmen. 


Durham, FAIA 


the 
NEW Hide 


e Costs less 


CONCRETE e Eliminates 


sawcuts and 
joint fillers 


CONSTRUCTION 


JOINTS e No form 
stripping 

š e No checker- 

OORS, SLABS, i garding 


SIDEWALKS 


E. J. COOPER EQUIPMENT, 


American Aggregates Corp. . 
Ann Arbor Press 
Architectural Research Corp. 
Auch, George W. Co 

Beaver Distributors, Inc. . 
Belden Brick Co. 
Boice Builders’ Supply . 
Brasco, Inc. ... 


..2nd Cover 


Ceco Corp. . 

Century Brick Pp’ eats 
Cooper, E. J., Equipment Co. .... 3( 
Crandall Wholesale Co í 
Cronk & Tocco, Inc. ... . 2 
Currier Lumber Co. . 3 
Darin & Armstrong, Inc, 4: Ñ 
Den Braven, ล ณ ( 


Detroit Edison Co. ... 3rd Cove: 


Detroit Testing Laboratory, Inc. .... 3 
Erb Restrick Lumber Company .. 0 
Feistammel, Karl Co, rr. 


Fenestra, IDG ,+.;.... ss 
Finestone Corporation 
Glanz & Killian 
Great Lakes Fabricators & 

Erectors Assn. S 
Hillyard Sales Co. . 
Holmes Associates, Inc. .. 
Industria] Services, Inc, 
Kaufman Window & Door Corp. 
Kimball & Russell, Inc. ....... 
Kirby-Clark & Co. ...... 
Lahey, J. 
Lee Iron Works 
Lewis Furniture Co. . 5 อ เม อ 
Mechanical Heat & Cold, Inc. .. ' 
Michigan Asphalt Paving Assn., Inc. .. 2! 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
Michigan Drilling Co. .. PR, 
Oberson Insulation Co 
The Peckham Co, 
Plumbing & Heating Industry of 

Detroit 
Portland Cement Assn. 
Rogers, Maurice V. Co. s 
Roofing Industry Promotion Fund .. 3 


sl gp gg 8 
Abert ides . 8 
Sprinkler Trtigation Supply Co. ร sf 
Structural Clay Products Institute .... 3 


Supersine Company 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
Wesco, Inc, ,......;.... 
Zebrowski & Associates, Inc. . 


POUR MONOLITHIC WITH 


[ไฟ [ป ร 56 ส 660 KEY 


INC. 


24296 Telegraph Road * Southfield. Michigan « (Area Code 313) 353-3420 


N 
think a color 


Rich reds, purples, blues, greens, blacks, and browns. Pale pinks, yellows, tans, and 
greys. Startling whites, ivorys, oranges, and ebonys. Subtle colors. Bold colors. Soft 
colors. Brilliant colors. Warm colors. Just think of a color or blend of colors you 
might desire for the exterior or interior walls of the building you are designing — 
chances are there is a brick to match it. Brick is not a material that tries to look 
like something else. It has a beauty, a character all its own — yet it allows the 
architect unlimited freedom of expression. The hundreds of colors and textures, 
combined with its tremendous flexibility, make it truly the Imaginative Material. 


REGION 4—STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 2556 Clearview Ave. N. 


THEREFORE, when we build, let us think tha? 
we build forever. Let it not be present delight, 
nor for present use alone, let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let 
us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time 
is to come when those stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say as they look upon the 
labor and the wrought substance of them, 
‘See! this our fathers did for us.’/—JOHN 
RUSKIN 


Our building creed since our beginning, over 
fifty years ago 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


AU C H COMPANY 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


3646 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE e 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 


PLUMBING HEATING 


THE PECKHAM CO. 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS SINCE 1902 


14270 Wyoming Ave. ๑ Detroit 38, Michigan 


Telephone: WEbster 3-4730 


PROCESS AIR CONDITIONING 


CALL SPITZLEY FIRST 


PLUMBING + HEATING - INDUSTRIAL PIPING + 


= QPITZLEY CORPORATION 


PIPE FABRICATI 


4 


for 
Plumbing 
Heating 
Industrial Piping 
Power Piping 
Pipe Fabricating 
Ventilating 
and 
Air Conditioning 
e 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED — REPAIRED 

REMODELED 


1200 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 48226 » 313 961-0840 
P.O. Box 1206, Lansing, Mich. 48904 + 517 677-3171 


VENTILATING + AIR CONDITIONING 


LIGHTING ADDS THE FINISHING TOUGH TO A MODERN OFFICE 
(BRIGHTENS THE WORK, TOO) 


limes change, and a former Detroit department store 
m the corner of Michigan and Shelby has become the 
nodern 150 Michigan Building. Not just another office 
juilding, but a gleaming aluminum and marble struc- 
ure that reflects a pride in community good will and 
pirit. 

Changes in the interior brought attractive offices, 
Jeautiful acoustical ceilings, new floors and modern air 
onditioning. And the final touch—modern fluorescent 


lighting to illuminate the offices and create a most 
pleasant atmosphere. 

Perhaps your modernization program can be bright- 
ened, too, Whether you’re concerned with older build- 
ings, new construction or outdoor areas, Detroit Edison 
will be pleased to work with you, your engineers or 
architect to explore your lighting problems. In the 
Detroit area, give us a call at WO 2-2100, ext. 2875. 
Elsewhere, call your Edison office, EDISON 


2 ๕ ! 


zelden enhances creative 
architectural design by providing 

the most imaginative 
selection of brick.” 


The architect specifies Belden Brick for many reasons. Product quality is a prime 
consideration. Dependability . . . the ability to produce and deliver is another 
factor. But of equal importance, we believe the architect specifies Belden Brick 
because of the unlimited selection — over 200 variations in color, texture and 
size. Belden will continue to enhance the creative architectural design by pro- 
viding the most imaginative selection of brick. 


COMPANY / CANTON, OHIO 


